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The purpose of this study is -to collect, analyse/ and 
' report on statistics and program information relative to selected 
aspects of the overall budget and program of selected large city' 
school systems. Furthermore, the intent is to isolate areas of * ^ 
variatioii in irhat is seemingly common o-peration and by means of. 
adjustment, whether it be in the form of calculation or definition, 
provide for decision makers that data which may be compared. The 
school systems included are seven large city school systems with 
characteristics similar to those of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. The eight systems reported are: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and Washington^ D.C. The study began in August ^197U with requests to * 
each of the participants^ for copies of school system and city budgets 
for fiscal years 1974 and 1975. The report is organized into fpur^ 
substudies, each dealing with a m^jor area of. high priority interest 
to the E^ublic* schools of the District of Columbia. Expenditures per 
pupil,, the subject of Substudy 1, and staffing, the subject of 
S*{ibstudy 2, are key indicators of the level and allocation of 
resources within each school system. Subs^tudy 3, dealiiig with special 
education, and Substudy 4, dealing with capital, outlay -^ograms, look 
at two specific areas of imgprtance in current planning!]^d budget 
.efforts. (Aut;hor/JH) 
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INIRODUCTION 



The consideration of budget requests and allocation of resources 
by a governing body generates the need for* objective information upon 
which to base decisions. This has been the case in the District of 
Columbia where the budgets for th^ Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia have been studileS by the City Council and the Congressional 
Sub- commit tees on Appropriations for the District of Columbia. Over 
the years these groups have required the school system in the District 
to provide various types, of data not only on the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia, but on school syst^ems in other latge cities and 
in the surrounding metropolitan area. These data were then used for 
comparative measurement which resulted in questions being posed, 

responses being provided, and subsequent determinations being made. ^ 

\ * ' ' 

" ' While the above process is a legitimate one, the school administra- 
tion of the D. C. Public Schools has had great concern, not over the 
process but over the authenticity of .the figures being compared. It has 
been the posi^:ion of the schools that due to the variations in defini-r 
tions, organization, procedures, and environment, information cannot be 
used as presented by an individual school system; rather, such data musjf 
be considered from a common base. Therefore, during 1970 and 1971 the 




Division of Research and Evaluation §nd the Division of Budget of the 
TJ. Public Schools emphasized the stated position by undertaking a 
/ study to analyze the data from a number of selected large city school 
systems. \ 

I ' ' • 

The 1970 study used as its sample the seven large cities which the 

''^encies of the D. Government had agi^eed could most realistically lie 

compared with Washington, D. C. be^cause of similar size and structure. , 

In studying documents issued by these cities, staff soon discovered 

variations from city to city. It also became apparent that .the study 

would have to be limited Sue to the limitation? of resources for the 

study; Therefore^ two areas basic to school system budgetary deliber- 

« 

ations were decided upon, namely, per pupil expenditures and the number., 
of professionals per thousand pupils in the school enrollment. 

St^f of the Division of , Research and Evaluation and^^dget visited 
the school systems of the selected cities. .Discussions were held with 
appropi;iate staff about the. content -and meaning, of various reports and 
documents. The data used was for the school year 1969-70. The _in-deptH_ 
analysis ^of this data based ort'the documents and interpretations by the 

, personnel in the sample city^.ischool systems showe^ that the cities dif- 

' «• 

'fered greatly on certain sotirces of income f or 'handli(.ng certain costs 
such as retirement,' health services, transportation, and community 
services. It also indicated thafe'toethod's of- computation of certain ^ 
statistics varied from city to cit/. ■■ ' • . 

In order to make the data more useful, the researchers in the 1970 
study decided to' present data as provided by each city school system and 
to then point out variations f^dttjcity to city. The final step was. to 

\ 12 
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identify those items or factors which were unlike and to remove them 
from tlie'per pupil cost computation. This, procedure resulted in a series 
of tables which emphasiz ed t h^ variations and cultninated in .^S^ble ^ 
which showed that^ith non-common factors eliminated the 4ifferential 
between per puplLexpenditures from city to' city lessened dxamaticall;^. 



The 1970 study provided tlie City Council and congressional Com- ' • 
mittees at that time with factual jtnformation which related tp multipje 
topics on which decisions had to .be ritatie. Since 1970 a replication of 
the study has not ta^en place. However, re<cently concern over statistics 
being compared .has continued to mount on the\part of both the D. C. 
Public Schools and the D, C. Government, therefore^ in the fa.H of 1974, 
both agencies agreed to support a study of com parative Mat a in the school 
systems of the selected large cities. This study has been conducted and 
is reported on the following' pages. " ^ ' 
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, A STUDY OF CO^fPARATIV'E DATA FOR FY 1974 ^ND FY' 1975 

"\>V'- ' . ' IN EIGHT lARGE CTTi SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

A ^ o - ' • ■' •".'*• 

.V^V Th^ purpose of the study is to collect, analyze, and report on 

, Statistics and program information relative to selected aspects of the 
rC, overall budget and program of selected large city, school systems. 
r^\^ Furthermore, the intent is to isolate areas of variation in what is v 

seemingly common operation and by means of adjustment, whether it be in 
the form of calculation or definition, provide for decision makers that 
data' which may be compared. 

The findings of' the study will be reported in a series ,of separate 
. ^ sub-studies, each* one dealing with one major 'area of interest. 

' " , • ' Procedures * - ^ 

The school systems included in the current study 'aire 'seven large 
city school systems-with characteristics similar to those of the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia. The eight systems reported '^^re: 
Atlanta, Bal*timore,^ Boston, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, San Francisc 
and Washington, D, Is. * ' V ' . . - * . ' 

The researchers vfyo conducted the study are Dr, /Mildred Cooper 
of the Public Schoofs of the District of Columbia and Mr. King Nelson 
of IBEX. . i ' ' ' . ' * ' 

Tl)e study b^gan/ih Augtlst 1974 with requests to each of the ^parti- • 
cipants for copies bf school- system and city budgets for fiscal years 
1974 and 1975. An in-depth review o/ e^ch of these documents was made. 
Simultaneously, mee^tihg? were held with' D. C. Public School Personnel 
and a rep'res'entatiye of the D. C. City Government Budget Division for the 



purpose o £; f iaalizing the design of the study^. ) ^ ^ \ 

/ For each area of interest indicated in Che design 'pf the study, 

it an .interview schedule was idevelope.d by staff -of IBEX and of the D. C/ 

^ \ ' ' • 

school systeni.. A oilot -v^'as made and refinements of the instruments 

• ' , . • . r^. • f. 

effected.' , ' , ' ^ ' 

A visitation schedule :^ith each of thd ^participant school .systems 

. / was established. The key contact person in each schogl system arranged 
for a concentrated, continuous, interviewing itinerary Vith as many as 
9 to 12 different inc^Lvidual conferences in a single -day visitation. 
During these interviews, the prepared interview guide was^ followed with 
additional questions included as needed. Eaclj person interviewed pro- 
vided documents, forms, and reports; where information was not immediately 

— available, this was later mailed to the researchers,^ Follow-up telephone 
calls were Ixsed to clarify and augment the information gathered during - 
the visits. 

The designated areas of interest in the study were pr^ioritized in 
terms of the D. C. Public School System* s needs for information. Highest 

priority indicated is the need for comparative data on expenditure per 

\ 

student.^ Next most urgent is the number o£ professional ,staff per thousand 
Students. 

As stated above, the results of the study will be presented in 
separate sections. The analysis of the expenditures, per student among 
• , the- eight large city, school systems comprises sub-study one. Sub-study 
two reports on the comparison of staffing per one thousand students for 
the participating school systems. 
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'"Sub-Study One 



A COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES PfiR PUPIL 
' AMONG EIGHT-'lARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



General 'Considerations 



* The objective of this area of the study is tro develop and present 
expenditure per pupil figures for each of the ^ght school districts 
in the study for the years 1973-74 and 1974-75, Although each of the 
school systems can readily produce expenditure per pupil data, the^ 
services provided by the systems to their students and the niethods of 
computation vary so widely that comparisons of figures reported by in- 
jdividual systems are grossly misleading. 

In studying the cbntent of such program areas as continuing and 
adult education, food services, "community act^^ities, summer school and 
health services, it was found that the basic per pupil expenditure 
figures are distorted because of the larg.e ^ange in'the level of re- 
sources allocated to these fuijctions. Also, the extent to whicW capital 
outlay, fringe benefits and various stat6 and Federal fund sources are 
included in the computations further reduces the comparability of the 
results. A final distortion. of the statistics is due to th^ methods 
f9r determining the size of the pupil {population. Fall enrollment, 
^ active role, average daily membership (ADM), and average daily^ attend- 
ance (ADA) are terms which appear in various districts' computations. 
Even where the same statistic is used, its composition varies as the 
result of such factors as the treatment of prekindergarten, kindergarten. 
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summer school, ^dult, and part-time students. ^ ~ 

Therefore, there were two general approaches which might be follow- 

ed in presenting expenditures per pupil for the eight districts: the 
figures provided Hy the districts could be used, with explanations of ' ^ 



the many resell ting incompatibilities;, or a more tompar^ble set of figures 
could be develbped froiji the basic program, budget, and membership inform- 
'ation available- to the study team. 

It was decided not to use the first approach due to the fact that 
the differeTnces to be explaine^ are so great that the study would consist 
primarily of ^reservations and constraints on theHnterpretation and use^ 
of the information. 

If the second approach were chosen it would be necessary t;o establish 
just how conipatible the rest^lts should be. It would be impossible to 
produce expenditure per pupil figures for each ^district ba^d on exactly 
the same set of programs and services, the same sources of funds, and 
the same method -of student membership determination. Even if the neces- 
sary data were available, the results would exclude too "lan^ programs 
and resources to be of enough value.- " 

The approach which wi^s selected Has a compromise between the first • 
and the second approaches stated^ above. The compromise permits corapari- 
sons with currently used per pupil expenditure figures ft^r the District 
of Columbia Public vScho'ols and the retention of most major operating 
program^ and services in the computations. ^ ^. ^ . 



♦ 

Computation Procedures 

Per pxipil expenditure is one measure of the performance of a 
school system. -Generaliy, per pupil expenditure is defined as the ^ 
average amount of money spefit a given school system on each pupil 

for administration,* instructional' Services, plant operation and main- 

v 

tenance, fixed cliarges, and, other school services • According to the 
U, S, Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare four factors need to be considered in the determination of per 
pupil expenditures for education. The^^ are: (1) the pupil unit of 
' measure to be used (for example, average daily membership, ayerage 
daily attendance^ pupil enrollment); (2) the." expenditure accounts to 
be included (for example, administration, instruction, operation of 
plant); (3) the period of time for which a per-pupil expenditure 

figure is to be comp.uted (for example, a year, a* day,, an hour); and 

v'\ .f. - 

\J(4) the program areas, to be incl^ded in a per pupil expenditure figure 



(for example J ^lementaty schools, secbncjary schools, ^idult education). 
Ihe per pupil expenditure figt^res currently used by the District 



1/ 



cdlurabia Public Schools are computed both for regular appropriated 
operating funds and for Federal grants* , In this study, the' total 



operating expenditure figure is reduced l^y the amount of food services 

\ 

and continuing education costs to give ar^ adjusted expenditure amount 



1/ St^ate Educational Records and Reports. Series : Handbook IX 3 U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and ^felfare. Office of Education. 
1966 and Handbook II revised, •1974. , ^ . 

8 { * 
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for both appropriated and Federal funding. The per' pupil cost d6es not . 
include capital outlay, nor does it include health services (which are 
provided by the District Government) or suimier school and community 
cervices . (which are included in the continuing education category). 
It IS 'this adjusted operating expenditure computation that is the basis 
jEor the determina'tion of all expenditure figures in this study. 

For "each of the other seven school districts, a Total Operating 
Budpi'et', including state funded programs, was determined from data pro- 
vided^ by the school system considered. For some school systems this 
figure includes all or • a portion of the capital outlay expenditures, 
wljere^they are carried in the operating budget. For other district?, 
it was' necessary ^to augment their normal operating budgets to account 
for common items such as retitement benefits and^plant niaintenance, which 
a.r:e beipg fundeij'from other sources. Appropriate deductions from the 
Totat Operating Budgets thertN^ere made to remove continuing and adult 
education, food services, health services^ summer school and capital 

outlay. The jresult was a-'set of Adjusted Operating Budget figures.. , 

vr< ' . ' > - — 

With regard to Federal, expenditures, ^a Total Federal Program » 
Budget was determined for each school system. ' For the District of 
Columbia Public Schools, this figqre includes all Federal funds. For 
the other sys^tems in the study, this figure includes .all Federal funds 
with the exceptiontof those funds normally included in the operating 
budget /(i.e. , impact aid and, 'for some districts, vocational education 
and NDEA funds). A deduction from the Total Federal Program Budget was . 
made for food subsidies and ^other funds directly related .to food services. 



Although the District of Coltirabia school system currently deducts the | 

* » 

costs of continuing educat^ion as well, this figure generally could hot 
be accurately estiiiiated for , the other systems' Federal budgets • Since 
continuing education accounts for such a sraall proportion of Federal - 
funds (less than 17. in the District of Columbia), it was decided not to 
consider ^t as a Reduction, 

*» 

All pupil membership figures were computed as follows: A fall 
• * * 

membership count was obtained from each district for all regular stu- 
dents iri grades pre-kindergarten through 12. If this figure was based 
oa a 'Tiead count'*, it was adjusted to a "full time equivalent*' value to 
reflect half day pre-kindergarten and half day kindergarten students. 
An estimated Average Daily Membership (ADM) for the school year was then 
.computed using a percentage of the adjusted fall membership count;. 

The resulting Expenditure Per Pupil for the Adjusted Operating , ^ 

Budget, the Adjusted Federal Prog'ram Budget figures, aji4#.thj^ Total Adjust- 
ed Budget figures for the eight school systems for the 1973-74 and 
1974-75 school years .along with related computations are shown in a 
series of tables on pages. 12 through 19. The -asterisk on the 1974-75 
colimm designates "estimated" due to the fact that supplemental fun^s 
may be added to the Total Operating Budget during the course of the 
fiscal V^ar*. " , . - ' . 

Summary" charts of the expenditure,s per pupil for 'each of the parti- 
cipating school systems for both 1973-74 and 1974-75 appear on the fol- 
lowing pages. The figures ^re based on comparable programs and services, 

t ' f. ^ 

on like funding sources, ^and on an adjusted ;n<^ership count. The first r . 
exhibit shows the expenditure per pupil for only regular appropriated 
funds. Exhlbit-irs^o displays total expenditures per pupil; this includes 



gj^^" regu^r appropriated funds and Federal funds; 



Exhibit I 



A COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES PER PUP IL BASED ON .REGULAR APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
IN EIGHT lARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEV^ FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 AND FISCAL YEAR 1975 



$2,000 



$1,500 



$1,000 



$500_ 

9 



1973-74 



San Francisco 



1,723 



Boston 


'I, 


,395 


Milwaukee 


I, 


252 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


I, 


230 


Cleveland 


I, 


147 


Atlanta 


I, 


104j 


St. Louis 




996 


Baltimore 




929 



1974-75 




1,866 San Francl^o 



1,540 Boston 




1,403 
1,399 



1,230 
1,226 

1,077 
1,046 



Milwaukee 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Atlanta 
Cleveland 



^Baltimore 
•St. I^puls 
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* Comparable programs and services and an adjusted pupil membership are used. 
Does not include }Federal funds. ' 

Source of Data (Exhibits I and II}; SchooJ; jsjjstem budget and membership report 

' ' dial" • ' 
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Exhiljit II 0 • 

A COMPARISON OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES PER ^UPIL* IN EIGHT LARGE 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 AND FISCAL YEAR 1975 



$2,000 . 
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1,851 



Boston 

WASHINGTON, D.C, 

rMilwaulcee 
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San Francisco 



1,672 Boston ' 
1,628 WASHINGTON,. D,C. 
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Cleveland 
Atlantj 
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* Based ori comparable programs and services^ like fundings Sources, and 
an adjusted pupil membership count. , Includes regular appropriated 
funds and Federal funds. / 
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Adjustments to the Tbtal Operating Budget - Adjustments^ 
consist of deductions for adult education (Area Teqh 
School), health services, 4th quarter ^summer 
session), food service deficit, comniunity services, \ 
capital^ outlay, and related fringe benefits. 



Adjustment /to Fall Membership The adjustment cohsistsf of 
the>cf6nversion of % day kindergarten students to full 
equivalents. The klhaex^f^tiTn membership is 
cimated to be 1/7 of the total elementary membership 
.fif^lanta. . ^ 



Sources -Financial data related to regular appropriated 

funds is from« the 1973-74 'and 1974-75 budget documents. 

' Federal^ fund' data is from the 1973-74 report to the ' 
•aJtate department of education and from staff inter- 
views . 
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Table 3 



EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL BASED 01^ COMPARABLE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, 
LIKE FUNDING SOURCES, 'AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 

ATUNTA 



Procedures 



1973-74 



Regular APPt'oprlated Fun^s 



1974-75 



-Total Operating Budget 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) 

Adjusted Operating Budget 



Fall Membership 

i 

Les$ Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) 

Adjusted Fall Membership \ 



Estimated Average Dally 
Membership 

Expenditure Per Pupil 



$103,002.7 

- 9,711.3 
$ 93,291.4 

' 89,128 



-3,748 



85,'380 



84,526 



'Total Fe'deral Program Budget 
no food subsidy ' 



$109,346.5 



$100,558.8 
86,201 

-3,590 
82,611 



81,785 



$ 1,230 



.4^; : ;; 5, 286.9 



$ 5,976.4 



^stfinated Average Daily 
^^^•^MBmbership 



Expenditure Per Pupil 



84,526 



$ . 63 



Regular and:,' Federal Funds Combined 



TOTAL Expenditures Per Pupil 
' * Estimated ' ■ 



$ 1,167 



81,785 
$ 73 

$. 1,303 



Sources: See facing page. ^ / 
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BALTIMORE 



Total Operating Budget - CoAslsts of General Funds and 
Non-Federal Special p/nds. ^ 

■ / • 

Adjustments ta the Total yperating Budget - Adjustments 
consist of deductioi^ for adult 'education, health 
services,; Vfood services, community services, andMebt 
service, v ^ 



Adjustments to Fa^l Imibershiy - ^he adjustments cong,ist of 
the conversiik if % day pr^kindetgarten students and 
% day kindergaytfen students to full time -equivalents. , 



'A ' ■ 



/Sources - The 1^74-75 jclty; budget and interviews with staff. 
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Table IT » » ' 

EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL BASED ON COMPARABLE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, LIKE 
FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP^ COUNT 



BALTI^IORE . 



Procedures 



1973-74 



Regular Appropriated Funds 
Total Operating Budget ^ .$194,562.5 



Less Adjustments (see facing - 
page for details) ' 

Adjusted Operating Budget ' 

*" - 

Fall Membership \ \ 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) '| ^ 

Adjusted Fall Meiribership'^^ 

Estimated Average Daily^g^ 
Membership.. \^ 



Expenditure Per Pupil 



>32,247>2 
$ 162,315,3 
182,911 

176,553 
174,788 . 

t 

$ 929 



im Bui, 



Federal Funds 



Total Federal Program Budget 
Less Food Subsidies 1. 
^^jujsted Federal Program Budget 

Estimated Average Daily 
Membership 



$ 24,199.8 

|9^072^^ 
* '$^' fe, 127.3 

. 17^142 



Expenditure Per Pupil 

Regular ^ 



$ N 87 , 
and Federal Funds ConiBlned 



TOTAL Expenditures Per Pup 
* Estimated 



il 



Sources: See facing page. 1 
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1974--75 

'$210,147.7 

-32,071.7 
$ 178.076.0 

173,428 
-6.365 

^ 167,063 

165.392 
$ 1,077 

$ 22,712.2 
, -9.360.0 
$ 13.352.2 




$ U158 



BOSTON 



Total^ Operating Budget - Consi sts o f General Funds, retire- 
ment payments by city and st ate, and- estitnalied plant - 
maintenanceHibsts carried by'fcity. 

' fm 

Adjustments to the Total Operating budget - Adjustments" consist 
of deductions for evening and summer school, food service 
deficit, community services, and related fringe benefits. 

Adjustment to-Fall Membership - Consists of the conversion of 
h day kindergarten students to full time equivalents. 
The kindergarten membership was estimated fo, be 8,000 
students. , J'- 




Sources - jFinancial data related to regular /"appropriated . 
funds is from the 1974-75 budget documents. Es^timates 
of federal funds and city and state contributions are 
from intervlewfl^with staff. - - — 
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Table III • ' 

EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL BASED ON COMPARABLE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, LIKE 
' ' FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 

BOSTON 

Procedures 1973-74 1^74-75* 
Regular Appropriated Furids 

Total Operating Budget $1^6,715.1 $131,273.6 

Less Adjustments (se6 facing 

page for, details) -2,974.8 ' -4,453.1 

Adjusted Operating Budget $ 123,820.3 $ 126.820.-5 

Fall Membership 93,647 . > 87,169 

Less' Adjustments (see facing 

page for details) -4,000 ■ -4,000 

Adjusted Fall Membership . , 89,647 83,169 

Estimated Average* Daily 

Membership 88,750 82,337 

I 

Expenditure Per, Pupil $ 1,395 $ 1,540 

Federal 'Funds , 

* 

Total Federal Program Budget $ 12,350.0 ,$ 14,6oO.O 

Less Food' Subsidies -3,200.0 -3,000.0 

Adjusted Federal Program Budget : $ 9,150.0 ^ $ 11,000.0 



Estimated Average Daily 
Membership ^ 

Expenditure Per Pupil ; $ 103 . $ . 132 



Membership ' ^ * " 88,750 ^ 82 ,'337 



Regular and. Federal Funds Combined 

TCHAL Expenditures Pcsr pupil $ 1,498 , - $ ' 1,672— 

* Estimated ■' 



Sources: See' facing page. 
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CLE^/ELAND 



Total Operating Budget - Consists of the General Fund, the 
Lunch Fund, the Trust Fund, the Disadvantaged Pupil 
Program Fund, and ^the Uniform Supply Fund. 



Adjustments to the Total Operating Budget - Consists of 
deductions for adult education, food services, hea,lth 
services, community services, capital outlay, and i , 
related fringe benefits. , \ 



Adjustment to Fall Membership - Consists of the conversion 
of k day kindergarten students to full time equivalents. 
The kindergarten membership was estimated to be 10^000 
students. 



"9 



Sources - Financial data for 1973-74 is firom the report to 
,the stat^ department of ^ education and from , staff inter- 
views. The 1974-75 data is estimated from the 1974 'and 
197? budget documents and from staff interviews. 
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Sources: "^"See facing page. 
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Table IV 

9 

EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL BASED ON COMPARABLE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, LIKE 
FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 

^ CLEVELAND 

, Procedures 1973-74 1974-7-5* 

Regular ApproprfatM Funds 

Totar^Opetating Budget $159,080.9 $162,503.1 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) 

Adjusted Operating Budget 
Fall Membership 

Less Adjustments (see facing 

page for details) -5,000 -4,959 

Adjusted Fall Membership . ^ '. 131,105 125,227 ' 

• . **** 

Estimated Average Daily ^, 

Membership • 129,794 ' • 123,974 

Expenditure Per Pupil - $ 1,147 j* ^ 1,226 

> ' Federal Funds * ^ ' 

r — g 

V 

. Total Federal Program Blr^et $ 22,739.8 $ 28,400^.0 

Less- Food Subsidies -5,528.3 . ^8,400*0 ' 

Adjusted Federal Program Budget $ 17,211.5. > $ 20.000.0 

Estimated Average Daily * " • 

Membership ' ' ■ 129,794 

Expenditure Per Pupil ' $ 133 

Regular and Feder al Funds Combined 

V •— ° — ^, 

•jf^. TOTAL Expenditures Per Pupil^ $ 1.280- $ ^ 1,387 

. * Estimated 




I 

I 



r 



MILWAUKEE 



Total Operating Budget - Consists of the Operating Func^s^ 
less categorical federal programs. 

\ . ♦ 

Adjustments to the Total Operating Budget - Consist of 

deductions for community services, non-federal food 

services, capifeal^outlay, and summer school. 



Fall Membership - The faXl membership count is a full 

time equivalent count ^nd, therefore, no adjustments 
for part time are required^ 



1 



, Sources - Financial data for 1973-74, is from the 115th 

Annual Report and from staff interviews^ Tl^e 1974-75 
data is estimated from the 1974 and the 1^7> budget ^ 
documents and from staff interviews. 
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Table V 



.EXPENDITURES PER PUP-IL BASED ON COMPARABLE PROGRAMS 'AND SERVICES, LIKE 
FADING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED^ PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 



Procediires 



MHWAUKEE 



Regular Appropriated Punds 



Total Operating Budget 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page fo*r details) 

Adjusted Operating Budget 

F^ll Menabershib (see facing 
page) 




$153,750.8 



$ 146,578>9 



118,283 



1974-75 

$165, 109 .9 

-7,317>0 
$ 15Z,792.9 



113^643 



Estimated Average: Daily 
Membership' 

' E^enditure^^^' ^upil 



Total Federal Program Pudget 



Less Food Subsidies 



Adjusted Federal Program Budget 



Estimated Average 
Membership 



Da\i 



Expenditure Per Pupil\ 



117,100 
$ ■ 1,252 

Fedetal Funds 

. $ 13,597.7 
-4,739.8 
' $ . 8.857.^- 

' 117.100 

$ -76 



/ 



Regular and Federal Funds Combined 



TOTAL' Expenditures Per Pupil, 



* Estimated 



$ 1,328 



112,507 
$ 1,403 



^$ 14>ill.O' 
-4,400.6'. 

' > I g / 

.$• 9,711.6 



112,507 



86 



'$-: 1;489..' 



Sources: See facing ,pag4. 
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ST, ^LOUIS 



Total Operating Budget - Consists of the Teacher ^Jund, 
the Incidental Pund, and the Textbook (Furrd. 



Adjustmeotjg to the Total Operating Budget - Consist of 

deductions for summer schoci, health services, connnuni 
services, administrative food service costs, and 
related fringe benefits. 



Fall Membership The' fall membership count is a full 

time equivalent count and, therefore, no adjustmejits 
^ for part time are required*. 



Sources - Data is from the 1974-75 budget documents and 
staff interviews^ 
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EXPENDITURES PER PU^IL BASED ON COMPARABLE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, LIKE 
FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 

, \ ST. .LOUIS - •• 

Procedures 1973-74 1974^^75 

..\ Regular Appropriated Funds 

Total Operakng Budget \ $ 89,806.1 $ 90,914.2 

- ■ " \ 

Xes^ Adjustments (see facing 
• page for details) -651.0 ^ ■ -605.8 

Adjusted Operating Budget $ 89,155.1 $ 90,508.4 



Fall Membership (see facing 90,383 87,215 • 

page) - ' ^ 

Estimated Average Daily o 

Membership ^ • • . c 89,479 , 86,343 ' 

Expenditure Per 'Pupil * , . $ 996. . $ , 1.046 ' 

Federal Funds • ^ ' 

Totjal Federal Program nWet $ 13,055.0 $ \S^1TL.5 

Less Food Subsidies ' \= -3,438.0 j -^5,607.4 

Adjusted felSeral Program ^udget ^ $ 9,617.0 $ 10,114.1 

Estimated Average Daily 

Meniershlp . ^ . - 8'9,479 86,343 

Expenditure Per Pupil $ 107 $' 117 



Regular and Fdderal FuiJids Combined 

— . = r"> 

TOTAL Expenditures Per Pupil * $ 1.103^ / $ 1>163 

Estimated ^ ^ ^ 

Sources: See facing page. . , 

- . ' 17' • . ' 



SAN FRANCISCO 



Total Operating Budget - Consists of the Genera-l Fund, 
The Development Centers Fund, ,the County Fund, the 
Cafeteria Fund, and state categorical programs. 



Adjustments to the Total Operating Budget - Consist of 
deductions for health services, food services, 
facilities acquisition, and congrtruction and county 
educational services • 



Adjustment to Fall Membership - The adjustment consists of 
the conversion of, % day k^dergairten students to full 
time equivalents • 



Soiarces - Data is from the 1973-74 report to the state 

department of education, the 1974-75 budget documents 
and staff, interviews. . . ' 
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( laoie vii _ 

EXPENDITURE'S PER PUPIL BASED ON COMPARABLE' PROGRAMS AND SERVICES, LIKE 
FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 

. . • SAN FRANCISCO; " ,* 

Procedures 1973-74 1974-75 

Regular Appropriated Funds 

Total' Operating Budget $139,8(yi'.6 ' $142,771.5 

Less Adjustments (see facing 

page £or details) ; . ^J-' -l3, 623.6 -13.783.7 

Adjusted Operating Budget , $ 126,178.0 $ 128,987.8 

Fall Membership ' ^ 76,688 72,475 

Less Adjustments (see facing 

page for details) -2;733 -2,670 

Adjusted Fall Membership • . 73,955 . 69,805 • 

Estimated Average Daily 

Membership^ ■ ' 73,215 , 69,107 

Expenditure Per Pupil $ 1,723 $ 1,866 

Federal Funds 

fe ^ ' 
Total Federal Program Budget- $ 9,365.7 ^ $ 11.136.0 

(no food subsidy) 

Estimated Average Daily 

Membership ^ '• 73,215 69.107 




Expenditure Per fupil $ 128 $ I6l 

Regular and Federal Funds Combined. . 
^ TOTAL Expenditures Per Pupil $ 1,851 $' 2,027 

* Estimated ' - 
Sources: See facing page. 



( 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Adjustments €o the Total Operating Bildget - Consist of 
deductions for food services and for continuing 
education** 



Adjustments to Fall Membership - Consist of deductions for 
STAY Program students and the conversion of % day pre- 
kindergarten students and % day kindergarten students 
to full time equivalents. 



Sources • 1973-74 and 1974-75 budget documents and* supporting 
documentation. * 
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Table VTIl' 

EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL BASED ON COJPARABIJE: PRCGRAJIS AND SERVICES," LIKE 
FUNDING SOURCES, AND AN^ ADJUSTED PUPIL MEMBERSHIP COUNT 



Procedures 



WASHINGTON, D. C.^ 

, 1973-74 
Regular Appropriated Funds 



Total Operating Budget 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) 

Adjusted Operating Budget 
Fall Membership 

Less Adjustments (see facing 
page for details) ^ 

Adjuste(^Fall Membership 

Estimated Average Daily 
Miembjership 

^Expenditure Per Pupil 



$167„807.5 

-8,345.8 
$ 159,461.7 



136,467 



-5,539 



130, 



129, 



Federal Funds 



Total Federal Program Budget 

Less Adjustments for Food 
Services and Continuing 
Education 

Adjusted Federal Program Budget 

. Estimated Average Daily 
k Member sliip 

Expenditure- Per Pupil 



$ 3^, 
-7, 



$ 28^ 



129, 



, , Regular and Federal Funds Comj 
TOTAL Expenditures Per Pupil ^ $ 1^ 



* Estimated 

"Sources: See facing page. 
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1974-75 ^ 

$187,574.6 

-9,020.4 

$ 178,554^2 




Sub -Study Two 



A COMPARISON OF STAFFING PER ONE THOUSAND STUDENTS 
AMONG EIGHT LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



The provision of professional staffing in a school system is most 
frequently considered in termq of the services to be offered and the „ 
number of studerfts to be served in concert with the funciing available. 
One approach to determiniAg the quantity of professional staff needed 
is through the establishment of a ratio of staff members _ to the number 
of students who are to be accommodated. 

The thrust of every school system is to offer an educational pro- 
gram to every student enrolled. That educational program is provided 
by means of an instructional aspect and a non-instructional aspect. 
"TChe instructional segment which supplies the learning opportunities 
for .the student membership must be sup^rted by the non- instructional; 
without such support it cannot function effectively. To carry out the 
instructional aspect both professional and non-professional staff mem- 
bers are required; to accomplish the non- jns true t iona 1 aspect both 
profession*al and non-professional Staff ".members, are required. 

In looking at this team approach represented by the -instructional 
and non-instructional pairts of the educational program, it becomes 
obvious that a "resource mix" of many different positions and things 
are necessary to successfully effect the prpgram. How can this/'re- 

V 

source mix" be defined ?^ In terms of positions it can be described as 
the tqtal number of, positions required to provide the desired educa- 
tional program per One thousand students. This can be. expressed in 
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of the number. of professional starf and in terms Q*f the ^non-pro- 

f 

fessiortal staff per ojxe thousand students. 



Professional Staff Per Thousand Students • 
A study of the professional positions in the "resource mix^' of 

c 

the participating large city systems revealed interesting variations » 
Base data was secured from the budget, personnel, .and membership re- 
.ports published by the system. Clarification and interpretation of 
these reports were provided by appropriate staff members of the school 

systems in order to insure comparable definitions and classifications. 

< 

In compilirig the data care was taken to categorize uniformly the posi- 
tions into professional-instructional and professional non-instruction- 
al. Instructional positions were those, both central and local school 
□ased, in line and staff functions related to the instructional program, 
Non-instructional positions were those, both central and local school 

based, in line ind staff functions not related to the -instructional 

> 

program. The student membership was the official fall single day mem- 
bership in each school system adjusted for full-time equivalency. ^ 

The data is shown in a table on the following page. Included are 
the membership figures, the number of professional staff divided into 
'instrtictional and non-instructional categories, the total number of 
professional sta\^f and the number of professional staff members per 
1,000 students "in the school system. 'Each of the above items is shown 
for the school years 1973-74 and 1974-75. A review of the table in- 
dicates ^at the number of professionals per* 1,000 students' in 1973-74 
ranged from 47.7 to 66,3 in the eight participating school systems'; 

in 1974-75 the number of professionals per '1,000 students ranged from 

48.5 to 67.5. \ ' 
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^ Exhibit ill , . " r 

PROFESSIONAL STAIT .PER THOUSAND STUDENTS IN EIGHT lARGE ; 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1974 AND FISCAL YEAR 1975 




Clearly indicated by the data is the fact that school systems place 
, "the greatest of emphasis on the establishment of professional services 
in the instructional operation. All but one of the participating systems 
haVe over 92% of thqir professional s^taff in the instructional program. 

The table below displays the percentage of instructional professional 

•I \ - ■ ' " 

staff to, total professional staff of each of the participating systems. 



'Table X 

PERCENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
TO TOTAL PROFESSIONAL STAFFl FOR FY 1974 AND FY 1975 



Schjool System 


\ 1973-74 


1974-75 


Atlanta 


\\97.l 


97.2 - 


Baltimore 


p. 7 


93.7 


> 

Boston 


h'7 


95.7 


r 

Cleveland ♦ 


^ 86.7 


86.2 


c - 

Milwaukee 


9416 


92.8 


St.' Louis 


96 Is 


95.8 


San Francisco 




92.9 


Washington, D. ,C. 


95. i . 


^5.0 



Source: ^School system budget and| personnel documents. 

From the point of re/^a^fcide^af the* non- instructional profe^^siona^i^ 
staff, it is of intere^/i^.,ogte the relationship of "^Klit category of ^. 
staff to the total profe^^fonel staff and alijo-its relationship to the 

.) 
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total school system staff* 
follows : 



These data are shown in Table XI ♦whiph 



Table XI 



.PERCENT OF NON- INSTRUCTIONAL PROFESSIONAL STAFF TO TOTAL PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF AND TO TOTAL SCHOOL SYSTEM STAFF FOR FY 1974 AND FY 1975 



School System.^''* 


% of Non- Instructional 
Professional Staff to 
Total Professional Staff 


7o of Non- Instructional 
Professional Staff to 
Total School System Staff 




, 1973-74 


19/4-/5 


1973-74 


1974=75 


Atlanta 


- 2.9 


' 2.8 


2.1 


2.0 


Baltimore 


6.3 


6.3 


4.6 


4.8 


Boston 


3 A 


4.3 


3.4 


4,3 


Cleveland 


13.3 


1#.8 


8.2 


8.4^'^.. 


Milwaukee 


5.4 


7.2 


4.0 


4.9 


St. Louis 


3.2 


4.2 


" 2.3 


3.0 


San Francisco 


7.2 


♦7.1 


. 5.2 


5.4 


Washingtonj^ D. C. 


4.8 


5.0 


3.7 


3-8 \ 



Source: School system budget and personnel docxi^nts. 

\ 

The complete portrayal of school system staffing f^r the instruction- 
al program includes both the professional and non-prof essi^onal ^staffing. 
The number of positions in these categories is sliown in Table XII on the 
following page. 
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Non-Pro fessional Staffing 

Non-profes^siotjal positions ink school system are those positions^ 
which do not require extensive training (or a bachelor's degree) and 
which are noc considered as pxofess^nal under the laws and regulations 
established by the State. Examjiles 4re school bus drivers and custo- 
dians. — ^ These positions are, howeJer, crucial to the functioning, of 
the educational program offered to thd student membership. The number 
of non-professional positions divided knto the instructional and non- 
instructional components which they, serve is shown for the participating 
'school svstems in Table XIII on the folilowing 'page. 

In compiling the dat^ for Table XIiI, it was found that each of the 
school systems were, for the most part, lin accord in their cj.assif ication 
of non-professional personnel. Where a jrariation in a definition occur- 
red in a system, the data TOxe adjusted be in agreement with the^e- 
finition uscd by the other participating systems. Unfortunately, in- 
formation on numbers of non-profess£onal| staff members in Boston was 
not available; therefore it is jiot reported in this study. 



/ N 



4/ state Educational Records atid Reports Series; Handbook VII , U. S. 
Department of Health^ Education, and Welfare^ |Office of Education, 
1971, p. 149. ' \ 
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Table XIII*' 



NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL 'AND NON- INSTRUCTIONAL 
, NON-PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBERS ^'^ "l^ 
FOR FY 1974 AND FY 1975 1/'' 



School System 


Number of Non-Prof essior^al'^ Staff 


Total Number 
of Non- Professional 
Staff 


;' ^ . ,2/ 
Instructional— 


• , 3/ 
Non- Instructional— 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1973-74 


(1974-75 


Atlanta 


■ 408 


481 


■1,749 


1,685 


2,157 


2,166 


Baltimore 


541 


470 ■ 


3,026 


2,511 


3,567 ' 


2,981 


Boston 


4/ ^ 




y 


4/ 


• y 




Cleveland ^ 


1,600 


1,668 


2,565 


2,675 


4,165 


4.343 


Milwaukee 


1,394 


1,935 ■ 


• 959* 


- 994 


2,353 


2,929* 


St. Louis 


•^79 * 


404 


1,372 


1,339 


- 1,651 


1,743. 


San Francisco 


513 


144 


1,325 


1,324 


i>838 


1,468 


Washington, D. C, 


137 


132 


2,283'^ 


2,470 


2,420 


2,602 



ll Based: on regular appropriated funded positions,. 

2/ Includes all non-professional level positions^ both central and local 
"* school bas'ed, in line and staff functions related^to. the instructional 
program. ' , 

3/ Includes non-ptof essional level positions, both central "Snd local schpol^.^- 
~ based, in line and staff functions non specific to the instructional^ 
program. , / , , ' ^.J - , ^ 



\ 1 



4/ Data not"^ available. ' / 

Source: School system budget and personnel reports. 
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Total Staff Per Thousand Studen ts i 

The impcf^taTcice of the "resource mix" in providing an educational 
progranj^O' students has been discussed earlier in this study, bfuch data 
has been presented, on the specific categories of the positions in the 
"resource mix" of the participant school systems. The consolidation of ' 
these data into a total number of positions indicates the personnel 
strength of these' selected school system^. The computation of a ratio 
of personnel to the number of students enrolled directs attention to the 
provision of staff services. Basing this complication on one thousand 
students enrolled further expresses the "intensity or laclC of ad^uacy on 
the part of a school system in providing staff services to the student 
member ship • 

Total!' school system staff in nuthB^ers and in terms of ratios per on^ 
I thousand students for FY 1974 and FY 1975 is shown for the participating 
school systems in^able XIV and Exhibit IV on the following page's. 



Table XIV 



NUMBpR OF SCHOOL SYSTEM STAFF, STUDENT 'MEMBERSHIP AND' NUMBER 
' OF SCHOOL SYSTEM STAFF PER THOUSAND STUDENTS SEVEN 
lARGE CnY SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR FY .1974 AND FY 1975 



School System 


Student >fember- 
ship Based On 
Full Time 
Eauivalent — 


Totil Schools y • 

Systdm Staff - 
\ * 


' ~F 

Total Staff Per ^k. 
Thousand Students— 

\ 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1973^74 


1974-75 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Atlanta 


85,380 


82,611 


7,785 


7,371 


91.2 


89.2 


Baltimore 


176,553 


: 157,063 


13,189 


12,881 


74.7 


77.1 


Boston 


93,647 


87,169 


3/' 


3/ 


3/ 


1/ . 


Cleveland^ 


131,105. 


125., 227 


10,888' 


11,083 


83.0 


,88.5 


Milwaukefe 


118,283 


113,643 


^- 8,873 


9,259: 


75.0 


81.5 


5t« Louis \ 


90,383 


' 87,215, 


5,961 . 


5,975"'' 


-66.6 


68.5 


San Francisco 


73,955 


^69,805 


6, -7^ 


6,165 


' 91.2: 


'88.3 - 


Washing tc^n, D^ C. 


130,928 


128,930 


10,48Q 


, 10,710 


80.5^ 


83.1 



1/ Fall membership adjust^d^for full time equivalents 

2/ Includes.^ only staff funded by regular and appropriated budgets 

2/. Data not "available. . " , ° - \ ' 

« 

Source: .}Schooi system Ijudget, membership,;, and personnel repo"rts. 
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"total school system staff per thousand sttoents in 'seven large " , 

CITY SCHOOL systems, FISCAL YEAR 1974- AND FISCAL 197 5 (FY 1975 sfia<Jed) 




Sub -Study Three ' ' . 

' . ♦ 

A COMPARISON OF' COSTS AND PROGRAM? IN THE AREA • 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR EIGHT LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

* Introduction 

,f . - 

, The initial purpose of this sub-study was to compare the special 

education programs and associated per pupil expenditures for the eight 

large ,city school systems in the sjtudy. However, as the data was col- 

< 

JLected, the study team quickly found that this obje^ctive would have 

• '*> * ^ 

to be modified,. Although a great deal of specli^l e'ducation progr^ 

and cost data was availab-^Sfyfor analysis, it was nofc possible, within 

the constraints of the present study, to develop, Comparable statistics. 

The reasons for this lie in the widely varying programs and services 

offered, pupil accounting procedures used, fun4ing sources available, 

and budge f.convent ions followed by the eight school systems.. 

Sub-Study One, dealing with expenditures per pupil, developed ^ 

procedures for overcoming these problems. Given adequate t^.me a^id 

resources, similar ^ocedures could be applied to the area of , special 

education, and jaseful comparative data rould be generated.. In fact, 

a major accomplishment of , the overall st^dy ,was the development of 

, procedures which could be extended in the. future to deal with various. 

areas of special interest. (The steps .needed to do this for' sp'ecial 

education are discussed in the following sections*) 



Even though this sub-study did not achieve its initial objective 
of ,a compilation of truly comparable data, a great deal of useful in- 
formation was collected and a number of important conclusions were , 
reached. These conclusions and some related recommendations make up 
the next: , section of the sub-study. The remainder of the -sub-study 
discusses the nature of the special education information collected, 
the procfedures needed to develop' c^pmparative data, and examples of 
the 'inconsistencies in current special education statistics. 



•Conclusions and RecommeAdations 

Special education is an important component of the educational 
system. It uses a significant amount o^ the, total resources avail- 
able, and ft is an area in which there is, a great deal of cui;rent 
interest. Because of this, it deserves, careful study by educational 
administrators. Further, it i^' an area under change. New priorities 
new legal requirements and new approaches^a^fe causing major shifts 
in programs. Therefore, it is essential that the effectiveness of 
various alternatives be "studied. 

^* 

*An important finding of ^^the study is that comparable data among 

progr^s aod among district's is not readily available. ' Not only do 

4 ' * 

the actual programs differ in terras of approaches and levels of 

services providfed,^ but also the basic budget and pupil statistics 
lack a common basis for comparison. 

As shown in Sub-Study One, it is poss^ible to produce comparable 
statistics in the form bf expenditures per pupil, the necessary 
steps include the establishment of common program elements, adjusting 
direct costs to conform to the common elements, establishing appro- 
priate indirect costs and adjusting pupil counts to^ a common base. 
These steps should be followed before conclusions are drawn relative 
to the: comparison of programs in various school systems. 

In addition, the total" cost of educating these students should 
be taken into consideration when comparing programs. Because many 
special education programs are supplemental in nature (particularly ^ 
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with the concept of ma ins tr earning), some or ^11 of the per. pupil cpst , 

i .A 

of providing a regular pfograra of instruction should be added to the 
per pupil cost for the special education program in order t6 determine 
the total cost of providing educational services to these students. 

, Tinally, the importance of developing comparable special education 
statistics should not be underestimated. Differences in the procedures 
being used to** produce program cost and pupil counts can result in 
' major distortions of the accomplishments for the funding involved^ 



.Nature of Current Special Education Data ) 

I - « • - 

: The purpose of this suB-study was to collect and present cxnn- 

parab le . special education statis'tics. • It wis not the intent simply 

to present eight sets of detailed special education data for thev,^ - 

. school systems in' the study, ) " ' 

In oVder to compare programs, it was ri^cessai^ to establish 



some -standards against wliich each progr^ 'could be measured. The 
first area to be; studied was the basic program structure itself, 
and an attempt was made to' define a common set' of ^special education 
programs* ' The following categories' were selected-Jjased on a. * — 



general review of the special education field. 

Gifted arid Talented 
Mentally Reta rded 



• Educatable' (EMR) 

, ^ Trainable (TM> 

' - Severely Retarded 

' - Physically Handicapped. 

^ — Visually. Impaire<3 
' ^ . Hearing Impaired'--^ 

- ' .' ' ' Speech 'Handicapped^^ 

Crippled 
- , — ^fultiple Handicapped 
- . Emotionally Disturbed 

, Leamirig Disabled 
' Other 

Home Instruction — ^ 
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< — .Hospital Instruction 

Etc/ . ' i ^ ^ 

Although the special education programs of the eight school 

systems generally fit these categorii^^ there. were major exceptions. 

- - 36 



Some of the school systems, including the District of Columbia, are 
moving 'away from the traditional programs which clearly label children 
as members of particular groups. Other districts have combined or 

r 

redefined some of their programs. Still others do not have .programs 
in certain of the general categories. The result is that neither 
the total special education program nor specific program categories 
*ar^ comparajile among the eight school* systems. 

Furthermore, the concept of "raainstreaming" special education 
students \4iere ppssible has made it difficult in many cases to establish 
the^ actual level of "treatment" being provided by special education 
funds. 

The question of- sources of funds leads to another problem area. 
Most Special education programs are considered to consist of those 
services provided by clearly identified special education funds or 
budget categories. Unfdrtunately, such items as program administra- 
tion, pupil transportation, and food services' are not always included. 

. " * ■ • ■■ • 

Also, federal funds for special educatipn are handled in different 
ways ty^the school, systems. . ^ * . 

, ^Pupil accounting creates Still more problems* Not only^ do the 
systetns use different basic statistics (e.g., average daily membqt- 
ship, average daily attendance, fall members^hip), but in the .area of 
special educatioa they use a variety of techniques to count students. 
Because many special .education programs do rtot serve students on a 
' full time basis,"^' some* syst>ems convert their headcount ifigures to fulll 
time equivalents, while others do not. Also, some systems us§ cumu- 



latlve student counts, x^hile others use an aver^gfe or the dount at 
a given point during .the school year. The overall effect of these 
factors is to make it impossible to present comparable statistics 

3* 

in the area of special education without making. a number of major 
adjustments in the available data. . ' - 



\ 

' ' \ 
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^ Conslderatioqs for the Development and Use i * 

^ of Special Education Statistics *^ 

This final section, of the sub-study describes the steps which 
can be followed to produce realistic special 'education program data 
for assessment and planning purposes. It also points out a number orf' 
the problems in trying to use unadjusted data for cC5mparative 
analyses. ^ ' ^ * 

> 

Sub-Study 1 developed procedures for calculating school system ' 
per pupil expenditure data from city wide expenditure statistics. 
The same general procedures can be applied to individual programs or 
services, with a few modifications. 

Overall expenditure per pupil data allocates the school system's 

costs* of ^ducat.ional services to all students on a per pupil basis. 

There is no need to distinguish between direct and indirect- costs nor 

to allocate costs in *dif fererit -proportions to various groups of t 

students. However, where per pupil cost data for; specific progratns 

• * 

are involved, additionaJL steps are needed. The procedure is described 
>in the following paragraphs. 

As with overal trict statistics, it first is necessary to 
define those progi^ams or functions to be included. A set of major 
special education- categories was .presented in the preceding section. 
Thelse may be appr.opriate' for some districts and not for others. In 
any case, the basis fqr establishing ^Mirect" special education costs 
must be specified. For example,, if the purpose of ^he data is ,to 
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conq)are special education centers with ma ins tr earning, the' direct cost 
conq)onents of each approach must be identified'. 

Care must be' taken to insure that such items as transportation, 
fringe benefits, and direct program administration are taken into con 
sideration. Such costs are not always' included in a school system's 
special education .program budget data, yet. they can account far* a 
significant portion o^^ the total direct cost. , . / 

Most important is the step to determine the costs "of the dir^Qt 
* services and functions for the time period being- , studied. This may 
involve estimating some costs> because cqst information may not^be 
available at the needed level of derail. For example^ * the, >Q,ostS af 
transporting special education stu^^ents may be included in a single 
pupil transportation figure f^r the dist^rict. * ' ^ 

To the direct special* education costs^ must: be added any other 
direct costs dissociated with the ^StudentTs* receiving the special 
education services. For example,' if the 'getondary students in a 
program for ^the gifted also attend, soile regular , classes and partici- - 
pate in other normal school-based activities, the associated direct 
costs must be added to^ the direct cbsts of the gifted progtam in 
order to o6ta*|n the total direct costs for such students. 

After all dirict costs have been determined, indirect costs myst 
be allocated.' These include general administrative costs and pther 

• » ^ ■ . ,f- ; 

system-wide functions not' directly aijocated .to programs or students. 

To' coiilplete the 8ped;tal . education per pupil expenditure com- 

putation, a measure of the pupils being served mu'st be developed. 

■.J - ^ " • ■ . • ' 

§ince many measures are used such "as fall membership, average daily 



meinbershlp, average daily attendance, full time equivalents, headcount 
cumulative totals, and hours of student participation, one common 
measure should be selected .for comparing expenditures, then all pupil 

.V. ' N 

counts can oe converted to the common base, - ^ 

Taking these^teps it is possible to calculate per pupil expendi- 
ture f igures which prdvidja. a ^real^bsfic basis for ^ssessing the costs 
of. .various* special education programs ^ dd^ivery Systems. 

The following illustrations show the importance of developing 



appropriate statistics for making program comparisons: 

; " Two school system budgets provide comprehensive programs 
. for the mentally retarded. The budget office of each \ 



school system produced <?irect cost data for its program,. 
School system *A's cost was $2,800,^50 for/the 1973-74 
0 school year. School system B's cost wa/ $2,368,380, 

However, school system B dijd 'not include pupil transpor- 
tation or employee fringe benefits in its figure. When 
these cost's were added, school system B's direct cost 
was raised to $2,975,450, making it higher than that of 
school system A, , • ' 

. second example shows that school system A reported its 
pupil participation in the mentally retarded program as 
1,350 studdnts. School system. B reported 1,730,' How- 



ever, school system A use<J a full time equiva^^tV^^sis,! 
•jwhile school system B used a cumulative headcount. When 

school system B's figure was adjusted to a full time 

\ < 

equivalent base, it was lowered to 1,412," School System' 



B'Sg program included more maitxs tfeaming of students 
^than school system A's'program, therefore, it was 
calculated that additional (firect costs of $563 per 
pupil' should be added to its direct special education 
program costs, while only $245 per pupil were added -to 
school system A's program cost to reflect additional 
educational setvices to the students in the special 
\ education program, ' - , *^ 

Situaticjns such as these do^^is t for the eight school systems in 
this study, and the development of comparable statistics is essential 
Before program comparisons are made. 



Sub-Study Fgur * . 
k ^ ' ' k COMPARISON OF CAPITAL OUTLAY PROGRAMS 
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AMONG EIGHT LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



.Introduction 



The objective of this sub-study^ is to examine and compare the 
current capital outlay programs of t^e eight school systems in the 
study. . - ' ' , 

/ In Sub-Study One, dealing with expenditures per pupil, 'capital 

. ' ^ \ 

outlay was one of the budget categorljes removed frjom the^xpenditure 
data to arrive^^t^an Adjusted Operating Budget figure for each system. 
Nevertheless, capital outlay is an important component of any sys.tem s 
tqtal budget, and the processes of determining resources and ek- 
penditures in this area are central to the overall budget process. 

This sub-study firs^'t e:^amines the various capital outlay T^grams 
followed by the systems in the study and then summarizes the ires^ults 
in iy^C^Csg^ a ntmiber of coinparable parameters • 



ATLANTA 



The Atlanta^ Public Schodls carries Capital Outlay as a major 
category in its General F\ind budge^t Hnd also, iii a separat-e Building 

Fund. The total capital outlay, budgeted for 1974-75 is., 8.6 million. 

. - • • ^ < 

The General Fund capi>t^ outlay expenditures^alre for site 
acqtylsit ion, .additions and improvements, remodelling of buildings 
and new equipment. The Building Fund carries new buildings and 
buiXding additions. . * 

The major source of "revenue for capital improvements is an 
annual '4 million dollar bond^ issue authorized by the tax payers in 
1968 • The only supporting data required from the system is an annual 
estimate of the millage rate needed to meet principal and interest 
payments. 



Planning for jcapital improvements is- done, on an annual basis? 
as parit o£ the^normal budget process. * . 
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BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore City Schools has a Capital Budget, distinct from 
its'operating Budget, that covers its capital outlays However, debt 
service Is carried as a major element of its Operating Budget • 

For 1974-75-, the Capital Budget is 22.5 million, and the debt 
service comppnent of the Operating Budget is 23.3. million. 

The Capital Budget includes expenditures for new construction^ 
modernization, renovation, Additions and major f-epairs. 



1 
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The Boston Public Schools does not have i^s own capital budgets 

- k 

All constifudtion ^d capital ♦budgeting for the system is handled by 
the Public' Facilities Department of the City of Boston, 

This department was established in 1966 and handles all capital 
improvement programs for the city, (Only minor renovations are 
handled by the school system*) Working with^ the system and the State 
School Building Assistance Bureau, it'selltfcs , sites and develops 
programs on an annual basis • In addition, a ten-year jcapita.1 Im- 
provement plan for the cityrisJ maintained. 



The City of Boston is responsible fbr selling thd necessary 
bon<Js« ' The State provides up to 75% of principal and interest as 
aid to the "city, , , • ^ 

A^. major school system capital improvement study made in the* 
1960 's is the basis for mucH of the current planning. However, the 
desegregation order now in effect h^s forced modifications in the 
capital o^lay pr8gram« 
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CLEVELAND 

* ' f 

, .The Cleveland City Schools carries a minor capital outlay accoiuit 
in its General Ftind for motor vehicles^ biio the majority of capital . 
outlays are included in the Permanent Improvement Funds, Debt retire- 
ment-is carried in a Bond Retirement Ftpxd,- 

' The 1975 calendar year budget includes 3.5 million' in capital 
outlays for new equipment, 'new buildings, improvements, 'land purchases 
and architects and engineers* (The 1974 capital outlay budget was 

25 million,) 

">•/•' 

Revenue for capita! outlays c<nnes from the sale of bonds and 

notes.' Voters approved a 'total of 221 million from;*1962 through 

19J0,:* A. balance of 10 million is planned for issue this year. 'Hatch- 
et,. ■ *. ' . ' 

. ing funds from federal and state sources also contribute to the 

capital, outlay revenues, 

» • « * ♦ 

Tlie Bond Retirement Fund exp'enditures for 1975 are budgeted at 
18*1 million, i ^ j , 

'Ili -Edition to the justification required when voter approval is 
sotight, "the B0ar4;^jmi^t provide the County with supporting iiformatipn 
j?h€sn it requests the issuance of approved bonds (which it must dop 

* f within five years) • - • - • 
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MILWAUKEE" 

f 

The Milwaukee Public Schools carries a capital outlay account 

in ^t^ operating fund fpr facilities improvement and jequipment 

ft 

(3.1, million in 1974-75), but the majority of capital expenditures 
(13.9 million in 1974-75) i? included in the Construction Fund. 
Debt service is handled by the City of Milwaukee, 

In 1970 the voters apprcSved a 60 million school bond refer- 

/ 

endutm to provide funds for construction, additions and site 

* * 
acquisition. As of 30 June 1974^ 44.3 million .of approved funds 

had not been issued. 

Extensive demographic and other planning studies are used to 
develop capital improvement programs. 



, ST, LOUIS 



The* St* Louis , Public Schaols includes a small capital outlay 

account in its Operating Budget to cover building imprxjvements and 

equipment costing over $300, but significant capital expenditures 
* ♦ • 

are. covered in the Building Ftxnd (^9 million foi; 1974-75) • 



* The system is carrying out virtually.no major capital improve- 
ment programs, and there are no specific long-range plans for the ' 
future* 
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SAN FRANCISCO 



The "Ban Francisco Public Schools carries its capital outlay 



\ 



\ 

accounts in the Facilities Acqxiisition axjd. Construction category of 
its .General Fund. * * „ 



However, with the exception of 4,6 railli^on for st^ate-mandated 
earthquake safety programs, there are virtually no capital improve- 
ment projects in the budget. . -» 

Traditionally, the system has included capital outlay programs 
as a' normal component of its general budget. In the period between - 
1948 and 1972, the system replaced 14 schools built prior to .1933. 
Since then, all efforts have been directed toward^eaching compliance 
with the earthquake safety requirements. 

A 1973 bond program was develojyad to provide the funds* needed 
for the reconstruction work. 
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\ WASHINGTON, D. C. ■ ^ , 

A ■ " * " 

V ■ • • 

^ The Publ^lc Schools of the Disttict of Coltnnbia prepa^res a separate 

Capital Budget each, year, as well as a five y^ar projection of capital 

outlays .The budget is based on a scope af work .prepared by the 

sys^tem and submitted to the General Services Admiiiistration for 

approval and costing. In addition, a technical advisory committee re- 

views all proposed capital improvement projects of the Dist;rict of 

Columbia, • , 

« t 

The Public Schools' capital budget th^en becomes a component of " 

♦ 

the District of Coltmibia's animal budget submitted to the Congress. 
The system'^ capital budget for 1974-75 is 16.9 million and covets 
costs for sites, cbnstruction services, cons]!ruction, and equipment. 

* Beginning with tfie 1,9*75-76 budget year, tKere will be a major 

change in the source o^ fmids for capital programs. All n^w capital 

improvement projects miist be funded through District of Columbia bond 

c 

issues. Therefore, in addition to the steps outlined above, the 
system nn^st seek approvaf f6r the issuance of bonds to, cover each 
new capital improvement projec;t. . ' . 
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• • Analysis of Results , t 

The 1974-75 capital outlay^ progr ems for the eight systems in this 
study vary a great deal in size and, to some extent^ in purpose. 

For any given y^ar, a system's capital improvement budget^is a 
reflection of a nxmber of important factors. These ipclu^e past bond , 
authorizations, past capital outlays, loca^pn, and .cpndltipii ^f, sites = 

?r ........ 1 - . 1 . i r 

and buildings, past and projected trends in student population,* currjgji^ 



level of debt service, local *economic^conditions, sources of special 
funds-^d'aid TfiD?iey, .long teri^ capital , improvement programs, overall. 



budget limitations, and tmiqtie conditions such as coui;£- order ed^^de- 
segregation. . . , . ' « . ' . 

As a result qf .these factors, it is unrealistic simply to compare 
current year capital outlays among the system^. * However, there are 
some significant area^ 6f comparison vhich are of interest for planning 
purposes. ' . 

s 

In addition to the Wide range of total capital outlays among the 
systems for* 1974-75 (.9 - 22.5 million), the specific uses of funds 
differ somewhat for each system. This is partly the result of differ- 
ences in ,tfie definitions of capital .litems, but is primarily due to dif- 
fering needs, for site acquisition, new construction renovation, additions, 
improvements, equipment, and' major repairs.* The mix of applications also 
'is a function of the availability of special and matching funds from' 
state and feUeral sources. ' ^ ^ 



^ In post of the systems in die study, the majority of 'capital 
outlay expejiditurfes are accounted for in one or more special funds 
(e.g., Building Ftind, Capital Budget, Permanenl^l^rovement Ftinds, 



Construction Fund) .^^Jhis reflects the fact that the soxxrces of funds 
for capital out-lays usually aire distinct from general operating fund 
' sourcesu-and inwlye voter approval of^ bond programs. ' 

-'Witb therf5s;:!eption of tfie District 'of Columbia and Atlanta 
^ii^i^^ aicontiiStos.l^mnii^^^ per year bond authorization 

Tof ^^ttai^^tlay) , the systems in the study periodically must seek 
y.ot63:..appfoval for capital improvement funding. As a result, success 
rZrfe.fM^^^STJ^l^t^refe is a critical factor in future capital 

"outlays. Beg55iin]g with the 1975-76 budget year, the District of 
CoJomibia system also will b^e facing this situation. 

Generally,' apj>roved bond programs provide for the actual issuance 
of the bonds bver a period of years (e.g., five years for Cleveland) 



i> - 



and f^r^some flexibility in the timing and use of bond revenues to 



resporila to local construction condition^^and system capital ' improvej^ - 
ment sqWdules. 1 

.Control over th^p papital budgeting and improvement programs 
varies among ***the systems' being st^&ied. San Francisco incl|ides capital 
outlay programs as a regular qompfcnent^ of its general operat;ing budget, 
j^with the exception of fts state-mandated earthquake safety .program).. . 
At. tfe,e Pther extreme is Boston, owher^ a City agency handles all 
capi taV budge ting and^ cons tri^ct^on* foT/j the system. 
i Debt "^e^ic^B al^o//yaries among dfe ^/sjiems. For example. 



< . ' a ^ fi ' l • '/ 5 : * ■ . » . • '> 

I ' Baltigore caarries deoc? feervice in its 'operating budget. Cleveland 

o1 ' Jl • ' -1 . - A - • 'A • . j 53 ; . \\- ^ 
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uses'^a bond retirement fund and in Milwaukee the city i§ responsible. 



,^ Capital outlay planning differs a good deal amolig tihe systems 
as a result of the various factors discussed in this sub-sVudy/*. 
However, two common denominators are the d,eclining^^s^^d«jtt popul§^ 
tions and the need to contin\ially adjust plans to reflect changes in 
the availability of funds and in the relative priorities in annual 
budgets. ' * ^ 
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Conclusions and Considerations 

X ' I ■ ■ 



The cumrent needs of school syst&as for capital improvement pro- 
grams vary a great deal ^d primarily depend on past capijtal , outlays 
and on pupil population trends. * * ' " * , * 

< The nature and e:ttent of bhese needs generally are yell defined 
as the result of the use of a ntnnber of effective techniques for 
program planning ^nd population projections. ' 

However, the extent to which these needs are being met varies 

* * 

considerably as a result of a multitude of factors. Primary among 
these is the community's perception. of the relative importance of 
tJiese needs, since this Sirectly affects the *level of resources made 
available to the system for capital" improvements. 

Therefore, the ability oh a system to "sell" its capital improve- 
meAt programs and related bond issues is critical to the meriting of 
needs ia th^is area. For the Public Schools of\ die District of . 
Coltflnbia, this will be an additional challenge \in' the years .to come. 

The use of comprehensive comparative data from other systems can 
be an effective sales technique^ provided that the many factors in- 
f luencing^ the capital outlay area are taken into ^onaideration. In 
preparing this sub-study, it became clear that to /do this properly 
would require information covering a ntmiber of years, '.^,ince the 
effects of the major factors are long term in- nature, and since in 
-any given year each- school system, is at a different point in its, 
capital improvement program. * ' , • ' 

* ' . 55 ^ 
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The overall objective of this study is to present cojuparative 
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Statistical and program information for selected large 'city school 

systems. ^ * ' . . 

The study includes fow sub-studies, each dealing with a major 
* *»* • 

area of high priority interest to the Ptiblic Schools of the District 

of Coltjmbia. Expe^itures per pupil, the subject of Sub'-Study One, 

♦ • , # , ^ . * ^ * 

and staffing, the subject of Sub-Study Two, are key ^indicators of 

♦ ' \ * ^ 

the level and allocation of resotnrces withi^each school system. 

\ ' \ ^ * 

Sub-Study e^liree, dealing , with special educaliion, and Sub-Study^ Four, 

dealing with capital outlay prograriis, look at two specific areas 

6f^ importance in ctirrent planning and budget efforts* A fifth sub-^ 

study, in the area of e^ly childthdod program?, originally \^s plan- 

. \ ' •. 

ru^^. However, a lack of common definitions and det^iiled cost data 
'from the ^systems being studied preifluded the development of this 
subrsfeudy* 

The many difficulties involved | in using figures generally and 
readily .available in the areas covered by this study have been dis- 
cussed in the various sub-studies. Also, th< methods used by the 
sinidy team to de^l wijdi these -problens and to generate more compar- 
able statistics have been presented in detail. 

The purpose of this administrative suimaary is to emphasize a 
number of critical points regarding t!he iiesults of the study and 
to offer, some conclusions reached by tha^.atudy team. 
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Comparisons With Other Measxires 

Each of the subnstudies presents a. large quantity of detailed 
infotination» There is a natural tendency on the part of* thie read- 
er to concentrate, however, on those summary tabled and exhibits 
which present an ^overall picture of each ^rea. The danger in 
that approach is that the specific computational procedtires and 
constraints will be overlooked and invalid comparisons, with other 
outwardly similar measures will be made* ^« ^' ' 

There are many, ways in which basic statistics such.at^ ex- , ' 
'penditu±es per pupil can be cotoputed. The procedures used in this 
study were Selected because they permit- comparisons with currently 
used statistics^ for the District of Columbia Public Schools, while 
retaining most major operating programs and services, in the compu- 
tations. Therefore, direct comparisons with measures from other - 
sources and with other reports should not be made unless^ the speci- 
fic computational procedures are found to be similar* " ^ 



Acctiracy an^ Sourcies of Information 



The results of the sub-studies are based on detailed source 
dita from the eight participating school systems* The computations 
and adjustments have been carefully reviewed to insure the acctir^y 
^of the dnformation. Although the accotmting and budgeting systems 
of the school systenS differ, with regard' to prograiipand expenditure 
categories, common bases for allocation vete established. , 
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As a major by-product of the .study, 'a comprehensive data base 
of budget and program information for each of the school systems 
has been created ana sources of additional information identified* 

Importance of Adjustments ^ - . - . 

,A thorough review of adjustments made to basic expenditure and 
puplX inemibershipL. data reveals many things about, the relative' priorities 
assigned to the various major programs and services offered by each * 

• • ; *. 

school system and its commuiiity. Even where adjusted per pupil^ 
e;Kpenditure figures are nearly equal, each system allocates its total 
resources" in significantly different ways to meet local needs. 

The relative sizes of the expenditure adjustments, as shown 
in Sub-Study On^e, Ctlearly reflect major ^^differences among the school 
systems in such areas as capital outl^', adult education, health 
servd^ces, summer school, and community services. These d±f£ere,nces, 
in turn, are related to differing levels of basic program services, 
since all expenditures are tied together in the overall operating 
budget. I , ' \. ' 



Differences Among System^ ^ 

■ .• , . . J 

The spread in expenditures per pupil and staffing figures among 

' ^ \ • ' . • 

the eight school systems, even aft^r .(|j|tablishing a "common base" 
for meastir ement , is the result of differing levels of services being 
provided and the "unit costs" of such services. Both of these factors 
vary significantly among the systems, and the major conclusion to 
be drawn from the results of this study , is that although a reasonable 
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basis for comparison has been crea-ted, the School systems shotild 
* not be "rated" simply on relative levels of 'such meastires as ^ 

expenditures per pupil^or staffing per 1,000 students. It is.neces- 

< i 

sexy to take into consideration local priorities and indices of 

costs. : ^ ■ 

Value ,of the Study , , ^ 

The value of this study lies in the utility -of the results for 
budget 'development, program planning, and evaluation purposes. 

Effective administratiop of a large school system requires 
sound. planning and evaluation functions to support the decision- 
.making process. These functions, in turn, require easily understood, 
ccpmon measures for assessing ^the iiapact of current programs and p 
for comparing alternative strategies to meet priority heecis. 

As this study ha^ sho^, cilrrently used statistics such as 
expenciitures per pupil, generally do not use a' common base and can 
be' very misleading* However, the study also has shown that ti^uly 
^ 'Conq)arabre measures can be' developed* 

. Using. the Results of the Study 

With the 1973,-74 and 1974.-75 data as a base, the impact of 
^ changes in local priorities and related program and operating adjust- 
ments can be assessed in terms of basic, comparable indicators* - 
This ^requires that on^-going data collection and analysis activities 
be maintained and that Jihe procedures developed in this^ study be 
extended down to individual program and service areas of special*' 
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interest,. A logical step in this direction would be the develop- 
ment of comparatrle program measures for special education, as out- 
lined in Sub-Study Three, this important area then could serve as 
i model for other programs within the system. 
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